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PREFACE. 


In  laying  before  the  public  the  idea  of  a  co-operative  village 
the  intention  is  to  place  before  the  capitalist  shareholders  and 
the  operative  workers  an  improved  method  of  carrying  on 
productive  manufactories,  so  that  labour  may  know  its  rights 
and  have  its  due,  and  capital  its  proper  reward.  In  productive 
trades  there  is  as  yet  no  settled  matured  plan  of  proceeding 
except  the  old  one — capital  getting  all  the  profit  possible  in 
good  trade,  and  labour  eating  up  capital  in  bad  trade,  each 
doing  the  best  it  can  for  itself  regardless  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  other.  Labour  and  capital  have  hitherto  been 
as  much  at  opposites  to  each  other  as  the  south  and  north  poles, 
between  the  centres  of  which,  prosperity  and  adversity  have 
been  often  attracted  and  repulsed  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
In  the  experience  of  practical  life  for  a  period  of  over  forty 
years,  the  author  has  worked  for  day  wage  and  by  piecework  ; 
as  a  manager  and  as  a  committee-man  of  co-operative  societies, 
and  as  a  director  in  cotton-mill  companies  and  insurance 
companies  ;  also  as  a  clerk  of  works  of  several  large  companies’ 
buildings;  and,  lastly,  as  a  shareholder  capitalist.  During 
this  probation  he  has  been  in  various  capacities  as  a  trade- 
unionist,  as  a  delegate  to  annual  conferences,  and  often  one  of 
a  deputation  to  employers  in  cases  of  trade  disputes.  This 
experience  has  made  him  familiar  with  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  ever  occurring  between  labour  and  capital.  These 
opportunities  of  observation  have  created  a  conviction  that 
strikes  and  turnouts  would  seldom  or  never  take  place  if  more 
attention  and  effort  were  given  to  place  capital  and  labour  upon 
proper  principles — they  are  as  mathematical  to  each  other  as 
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one  and  two  make  threQ.  To  bring  about  an  improved  order  of 
circumstances  between  labour  and  capital,  it  would  probably  be 
the  best  to  create  a  new  co-operative  village,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  th6  interferences  of  the  old  state  of  society.  Co-operative 
production,  by  partnership  of  capital  and  labour,  is  a  science 
not  well  understood.  It  is  a  system  of  many  parts  and  varia¬ 
tions.  The  many  conditions,  rightly  carried  out,  are  excellent, 
otherwise  most  painful.  To  insure  success  there  is  needed 
extensive  inquiries,  close  observations,  and  careful  operations. 
Animals  soon  grown  to  maturity  have  little  science ;  the 
animals  that  take  a  long  time  to  develope  their  bodies,  their 
meditative  faculties  grow  with  their  growth ;  so  with  co-operative 
production,  active  but  slow,  to  be  safe  and  prosperous.  However 
the  reader  may  differ  with  the  propositions  and  suggestions, 
he  will  admit  that  a  patient  and  earnest  attempt  has  been  made 
to  solve  a  difficult  question — to  improve  upon  the  conditions  in 
which  labour  and  capital  have  hitherto  acted  together. 

W.  M. 


A  CO-OPEEATIYE  VILLAGE 


In  the  organising  of  a  co-operative  village,  the  first  con-' 
sideration  should  be  to  lay  before  the  investing  co-operative, 
and  the  working  public  the  principles  of  operation,  so  that 
they  may  know  what  they  are  undertaking.  This  is  done  in  a 
number  of  articles  to  insure  confidence,  explaining  difficulties, 
and  naming  remedies,  to  give  encouragement,  and  pointing  out 
the  business  best  calculated  for  such  an  object,  and  the  claes 
of  workpeople  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Experience  has 
taught  that  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  yarns  is  the  best 
business  for  a  co-operative  village,  as  the  credit  to  customers 
is  generally  not  more  than  fourteen  days  ;  and,  after  a  time  of 
success,  to  commence  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  See  the 
success  of  the  cotton  mill  companies  in  Oldham.  The  work¬ 
people  should  be  partly  composed  of  those  persons  who  have 
already  had  some  experience  as  members  of  a  co-operative 
society,  and  as  shareholders  in  cotton  mill  or  other  companies,  as 
such  persons  know  that  self-reliance,  carefulness,  and  work  are 
the  handmaids  of  the  present,  and  that  money  and  its  usr  are 
the  angels  of  the  future.  As  a  beginning,  form  a  company,  ^nd 
enrol  it  under  the  Joint-stock  Companies  Acts  Limited.  The 
company’s  name  might  be  “  The  Co-operative  Village  Company 
Limited,  capital  £50.000,  in  10,000  shares  of  £5  each.”  A 
member  to  hold  at  least  four  shares.  The  company’s 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association  and  by-laws  to  include 
the  following  conditions : — The  company  to  be  carried  on 
partly  by  share  capital  and  partly  by  loan  capital.  The  per¬ 
sons  employed  and  the  customers  to  share  of  the  profits,  when 
capital  has  been  paid  for  its  use  and  labour  has  had  its  wages, 
and  the  general  working  expenses  are  provided  for.  Sick  and 
burial  societies,  co-operative  societies,  trade  unions,  and  other 
associations  to  be  admitted  as  shareholders,  represented  by  dele¬ 
gates,  who  shall  have  privileges  equal  to  a  personal  share¬ 
holder. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  qualification  of  a  director  of  a  co-operative  cotton  mill 
company  to  be  a  member  or  representative  who  has  paid  up  capital 
equal  to  the  calls  on  four  shares.  The  capital  to  be  divided  into  as 
many  sections  as  there  are  directors.  Each  section  to  contain  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  and  each  section  to 
elect  only  one  director.  The  first  section  to  be  composed  of  the 
members  who  hold  the  smallest  number  of  shares ;  the  second  sec- 
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tion  the  next  larger  number  of  shares,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of 
the  sections  are  completed.  This  mode  of  election  of  directors 
enables  each  class  and  condition  of  shareholders  to  have  their 
interests  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  by  men  of  their 
own  condition  in  life.  A  section  to  have  the  right  to  elect  a 
member  from  any  other  section,  if  need  be.  In  the 
election  of  a  director  by  a  section,  or  at  any  meetings  of  the 
company,  each  member  shall  have  only  one  7ote,  the  majority 
of  votes  to  be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,  unless  a  ballot 
vote  be  demanded  by  at  least  two  or  more  members  present 
holdiDg  amongst  them  over  £500  of  share  capital.  Then  the 
question  shall  be  decided  by  a  ballot  vote,  and  each  individual 
shareholder  shall  be  empowered  to  record  one  vote  for  every  four 
shares  held  in  their  name.  The  majority  of  the  votes  recorded 
shall  determine  the  mode  of  operation.  Responsibility  and 
power  are  thus  united  co-operatively.  If  proxy  votes  are 
allowed,  two  votes  shall  only  count  as  one.  Proxy  members 
not  having  heard  the  arguments,  there  is  need  of  a  discount  in 
their  voting  power.  It  is  desirable  that  a  director  be  at  least 
over  thirty  years  of  age. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  directors  are  to  protect  the 
capital  of  the  shareholders  and  loanholders,  to  arbitrate  on  any 
differences  that  may  arise  between  the  workpeople  and  the 
company,  and  to  see  that  there  is  practised  the  greatest 
economy,  and  that  the  cash  be  regularly  posted  and  banked  ; 
the  board  to  have  the  right  to  engage  or  discharge  all  or  any 
of  the  employes  employed  by  the  company,  and  to  buy  and  sell 
all  or  any  of  the  articles,  materials,  or  goods  which  the  com¬ 
pany  may  want  or  have  to  sell.  The  manager,  through  the 
order  of  the  board  of  directors,  may  also  buy  or  sell  for  the 
company,  but  there  shall  be  no  speculations  in  buying  or  selling 
beyond  the  weekly  requirements  without  the  consent  of  the 
board  ;  and  the  board  of  directors  not  to  buy  or  sell  beyond 
three  months’  requirements  without  the  consent  of  the  members 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  company ;  the  board  to  have 
placed  before  it  weekly  the  cash  accounts,  in  and  out  of  the 
company,  the  letters  of  correspondents  and  the  transfer  of 
shares,  the  proceedings  in  detail  of  the  past  and  current  week, 
and  the  general  requirements  of  the  company,  so  that  the 
board  of  directors  may  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  company’s 
affairs. 

The  head  manager,  in  the  absence  of  the  board,  to  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  premises,  employes,  and  business  of  the 
company,  according  to  the  written  instructions  given  to  him 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  directors.  A  director  or 
principal  servant  of  the  company  not  to  be  a  director  or  principal 
servant  of  any  other  company  which  is  carrying  on  the  same 
business  as  the  company  at  which  he  is  engaged  or  employed, 
only  by  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  company. 
This  restriction  is  a  necessity  in  a  competitive  trade.  When  a 
person  engages  to  be  a  director  or  a  principal  servant  of  a 
company,  he  is  in  a  confidential  position,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  gives  the  whole  of  his  mental  intelligence  and  attention 
to  the  said  one  company.  If  he  or  they  engage  in  a  second 
position,  as  director  or  principal  servant  in  another  company 
carrying  on  the  same  business,  buying  from  and  selling  to  the 
same  persons  in  the  same  market,  the  interest  of  one  of  the 
two  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  other — preventing 
the  temptation  is  better  than  the  curing  of  the  result. 

The  head  manager,  secretary,  and  engineer,  carding  master, 
spinning  master,  salesman,  and  one  representative  elected  by 
the  adult  workpeople,  male  and  female,  of  the  several  depart¬ 
ments,  to  compose  a  committee  of  workers,  who  shall  meet  at 
least  once  in  every  week  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  working 
the  machinery  and  the  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

Every  month,  at  least,  the  board  of  directors  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  works  shall  meet  in  common  council,  when  a  full 
statement  of  the  several  departments  of  the  work  in  process 
and  other  business  shall  be  considered.  It  is  well  for  a  co¬ 
operative  cotton  mill  company’s  board  of  directors  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  principal  servants,  and  the 
principal  servants  to  be  in  the  closest  friendship  with  the 
workpeople  under  their  control.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  best 
aids  of  encouragement  in  times  of  difficulty,  to  soothe  the 
cares  of  troubled  life.  A  cotton  yarn  spinning  mill,  costing 
£60,000  for  the  plant  and  working  capital,  will  employ  about 
150  people,  adults,  males,  females,  and  young  persons,  thus 
requiring  £400  to  employ  each  of  them. 

LABOUR  AND  WAGES. 

The  hoard  of  directors,  for  their  attention  and  efforts,  shall 
receive  such  sum  for  remuneration  as  a  general  meeting  of  the 
company  may  determine ;  also,  the  salary  of  the  auditors  to  be 
decided  at  a  general  meeting.  The  labour  employed  by  the 
company  to  be  as  much  as  possible  calculated  on  the  principle 
of  piecework,  and  balanced  monthly.  Firstly,  there  shall  be 
the  payment  of  a  certain  weekly  wage  to  each  of  the  employes, 
after  which,  the  amount  shall  be  balanced,  be  it  for  or  against 
the  agreed  contract  piece  price.  Every  person  employed  at  a 
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piece  contract  job  to  have  a  share  of  the  sum  divide#,  according 
to  the  wages  earned.  The  rate  of  wages  of  the  employes  of  the 
company  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  their  order.  But  the  highest  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
any  one  person  employed  by  the  company  shall  be  determined 
by  a  general  meeting  of  the  company. 

In  the  arrangement  of  wages  of  a  co-operative  mill  company, 
the  adult  male  labour  to  be  the  best  paid,  so  as  to  enable  a  man 
io  support  a  family.  The  wages  of  young  persons  employed  as 
half-timers  shall  be  a  uniform  rate  per  week,  and  the  wages  of 
young  persons  full  timers,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  double  the  rate  of  half-timers,  with  a  rise  of  so  much  per 
year  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  A  married  female, 
or  a  mother,  or  any  male  or  female  person  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  employed  by  the  company  to  only  work  as  half-timers.  The 
family  relations  of  a  director,  or  of  a  principal  servant,  shall  be 
specially  engaged  by  the  board  of  directors,  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  employment  and  the  amount  of  wages  they  shall  receive. 
There  are  two  principles  in  the  science  of  labour,  firstly,  to  get 
as  much  wage  as  possible  for  the  work  done ;  secondly,  to  expend 
the  wages  earned  to  the  best  advantage.  The  second  part  has 
not  had  that  attention  in  the  past  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
have  in  the  future.  Be  it  ever  remembered,  all  the  persons  who 
perform  labour — male  or  female — they  work  for  the  public,  and 
they  are  paid  as  much  wage  as  the  public  customs  deem  them 
worthy  to  receive. 

EMPLOYED  AND  EMPLOYER. 

On  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  the  wage  of  an  average 
skilled  working  man  is  £1.  10s.  per  week,  and  that  for  a  share¬ 
holder  to  have  £1.  10s.  per  week,  the  sum  invested  as  share 
capital  would  have  to  be  £1,560,  at  5  per  cent  per  annum ; 
therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  so  large  a  sum 
worked  for  and  saved  by  a  person,  and  invested  as  fixed  share 
capital,  ought  to  ensure  as  good  an  income  to  the  shareholder 
as  the  wage  for  the  skilled  labour  of  a  working  man,  especially 
when  it  is  agreed  that,  whenever  there  is  a  profit  beyond  the 
general  expenses,  it  shall  be  paid  proportionately  to  the  in¬ 
vestors’  capital  and  the  workers’  wages,  Should  circumstances 
arise  that  the  company  is  short  of  capital,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  paid,  less  than  the  full  weekly  wages  to  the  employes, 
and  the  full  rate  of  the  standard  interest  to  share  capital,  shall 
be  guaranteed  in  credit  notes  of  one  pound  money  value,  such 
notes  to  be  negotiable  with  the  public  and  receivable  at  the 
co-operative  society  (carried  on  by  the  workpeople  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  estate)  on  such  conditions  as  the  committee  of  manage- 
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ment,  authorised  by  the  members  of  the  society,  may  determine 
from  time  to  time.  When  capital  again  becomes  abundant,  the 
said  credit  notes  can  be  called  in  by  the  company  in  their  order 
of  issue  and  cancelled,  and  paid  in  full  value,  with  the  interest 
due  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  from  the  date  of  issue. 
In  defence  of  the  principle  of  labour  sharing  in  the  gain  or  loss 
by  trade  in  common  with  capital,  it  would  be  well  to  state  how 
the  workers,  employers,  and  tradesmen  have  hitherto  proceeded. 
The  people  who  work  for  merely  weekly  wages,  or  by  the  piece 
price,  irrespective  of  the  results  of  the  gain  or  the  loss 
by  the  sale  of  the  articles  they  produce,  can  have  no 
hope  or  sympathy  as  to  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  the  work 
done,  or  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured,  or  as  to  what  price  they  may  be  sold  for,  hence  they 
are  naturally  and  interestedly  opposed  to  every  progressive 
change.  When  the  workpeople  have  investments  in  the  com¬ 
pany  where  they  are  employed,  and  their  condition  in  life  is 
mended  or  made  worse  according  to  the  circumstances  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade,  the  best  parts  of  their  nature  are  brought 
into  active  application.  The  capitalists,  the  farmers,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  other  tradespeople  have  each  their  incomes 
regulated  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  value  of  the  goods 
they  make,  produce,  or  sell,  which  principle  regulates  the  entire 
business  of  the  world ;  and  the  same  natural  trade  law  ought  to 
regulate  the  wages  and  income  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
labouring  people  in  a  like  manner.  Capital  is  past  labour  lent 
in  form  of  money  to  present  labour,  to  produce  and  to  be  able  to 
wait  until  the  goods  are  sold.  Labour,  therefore,  is  debtor  to 
capital  for  the  money  used,  the  interest  of  which  is  as  needful 
to  be  paid  as  wages  to  labour. 

CONFLICTING  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  capitalists,  employers,  shareholders,  and  tradesmen, 
have  hitherto  had  almost  the  entire  benefits  arising  from  cheap 
labour,  cheap  materials,  and  the  advantages  of  mechanical 
improvements  and  chemical  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  excessive 
profit  by  the  sale  of  goods  in  a  prosperous  state  of  trade.  The 
labourers,  in  their  individual  efforts,  and  by  the  united  efforts 
of  trade  unions,  have  tried  the  best  way  they  could  think  of,  to 
get  a  share  of  such  gain,  or  retard  such  advantages— sometimes 
by  attempted  negotiations,  at  other  times  by  turnouts,  and 
sometimes  by  working  fewer  hours  per  day,  thereby  to  lessen 
production,  so  as  to  force  up  their  wages  in  good  trade,  and  to 
prevent  the  loweriog  of  their  wages  in  bad  trade.  By  these 
struggles  between  capital  and  labour,  the  workpeople  have  often 
had  to  endure  many  disappointments  and  much  deprivation  and 
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want,  and  capitalists  have  often  had  to  come  to  bankruptcy. 
The  two  calamities  might  probably  have  been  prevented  had 
there  been  a  previous  mutual  arrangement  between  the  employer 
and  the  workpeople.  The  capitalists  are  the  parental  fathers 
of  trade,  who  have  conquered  a  world  of  difficulties,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  themselves  with  many  useful  and  pleasant  things  for 
personal  support  and  defence.  The  young,  and  the  middle-aged 
labour  workers,  have  a  power  that  can  conquer  a  world  of 
difficulties.  They  have  a  forest  of  strength  and  a  mine  of 
intellect ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  tools  and  implements 
which  father  capitalists  have  got  in  their  experience  and  oppor¬ 
tunities;  therefore,  matured  labour  and  aged  capital  becoming 
partners,  the  father  instructing  and  guiding,  the  youth  supplying 
the  strength  and  energy,  they,  by  their  united  mutual  efforts, 
could  produce  an  abundance  of  the  needs  and  comforts  of  life, 
when,  if  each  acted  for  self  alone,  there  might  be  needless  want, 
suffering,  and  disappointment.  Co-operative  villages,  for  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes,  have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  prevent 
such  serious  conflicting  interests, 

EQUALISATION — PIECEWORK. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  he  one  of  a  number  of  persons 
to  meet  at  a  trade-union  conference,  held  at  Bolton,  in  the  year 
1844,  to  organise  a  general  system  of  equalisation  for  piecework 
for  a  branch  of  the  iron  trade.  Up  to  that  time  the  plan  had  been 
for  one  or  two  men  to  contract  to  do  work  by  the  piece,  and 
engage  other  men  for  day  wages,  and  any  profit  therefrom 
belonged  solely  to  the  contractor.  The  equalisation  system 
was  deemed  democratically  radical  in  its  character,  therefore  it 
received  much  opposition.  It  was  agreed  to  be  tried  by  a  group 
of  men  in  an  iron  machine  works  at  Oldham — namely,  the  plan 
of  contracting  collectively  to  do  certain  labour  portions  of  work 
in  the  making  of  machinery  at  so  much  per  article,  or  a  part  of 
a  machine,  or  for  the  whole  machine.  Said  the  master  employer 
to  the  deputation  of  workmen,  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
by  the  equalisation  plan  you  propose,  there  would  be  more  work 
done  with  the  same  tools,  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the  same 
hours  worked?  The  deputation  replied  there  would.  Then, 
said  the  employer,  the  plan  shall  be  tried.  The  men  were  paid 
weekly  wages  for  a  month,  then  there  was  a  balance  made  of 
probable  loss  or  gain,  of  the  wages  received  and  the  piece  price 
for  the  work  done.  When  there  was  an  overplus  it  was  divided 
amongst  the  workmen  according  to  the  amount  of  wages  each 
person  had  received  during  the  past  month.  If  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  workmen  were  more  in  amount  than  the  sum 
allowed  for  piecework,  the  debt  balance  was  carried  forward  to 
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the  next  month’s  account.  The  employer  always  insured  weekly 
wages  to  be  paid  in  full.  In  the  year  1852,  one  machine-making 
firm  at  Oldham,  employing  several  thousands  of  persons,  adopted 
almost  entirely  throughout  their  works  the  said  equalisation 
system  of  piecework,  and  up  to  the  year  1882,  there  had  not 
been  either  turnouts  or  strikes  ;  and  the  average  overplus  paid 
beyond  that  of  weekly  wages  had  been  equal  in  amount  to  an 
advance  of  at  least  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Each  group  of  men 
selected  their  own  foreman  from  amongst  themselves,  commonly 
known  as  a  piece  “  gaffer,”  and  they  paid  his  wages  from  their 
contract  piece  price,  which  was  usually  from  two  to  four  shillings 
per  week  more  than  the  best  paid  skilled  workman  of  their 
number.  The  workmen  also  elected  a  committee  from  amongst 
themselves  of  three  persons  to  settle  any  ordinary  irregularities. 
But  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  general  piece  prices,  or  an 
appointment  of  a  piece  gaffer,  then  the  whole  of  the  men 
concerned  in  the  contract  were  called  together  in  the  shop  at  a 
dinner  time  or  in  the  evening  in  the  room  where  they  worked. 
For  several  years  the  writer  was  one  of  a  number  to  carry  out 
the  said  equalisation  of  piecework.  Therefore  a  practical 
experience  has  convinced  him  that  if  the  said  plan  was  adopted 
in  other  trades,  especially  in  co-operative  cotton  yarn  spinning, 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  preference  to  the  present 
mode  of  working. 

workpeople’s  investments. 

To  encourage  the  workpeople’s  earnestness  in  co-operative 
production,  and  to  ensure  a  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty, 
and  so  that  they  may  reap  where  they  have  sown,  they  shall 
also  be  allowed  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  wages  as  loan  money 
in  the  company — say,  one-tenth  of  the  weekly  wages  of  each 
and  every  person  in  the  company’s  employ;  such  sum  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  each  person  to  whom  the  money  belongs ; 
and  any  one  of  such  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  their  loan  investment  as  required.  There  are  several 
ways  by  which  the  workpeople  can  improve  their  wages  and 
increase  the  profits  on  their  investments.  Firstly,  by  doing  the 
work  in  any  department  with  as  few  workpeople  as  possible ; 
secondly,  by  increasing  the  production  of  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  thirdly,  by  endeavouring  to  produce  as  good  an  article  as 
possible  from  the  material  it  is  made  from,  thereby  getting  a 
proportionately  better  price;  and,  fourthly,  by  being  careful 
of  everything  and  material  that  passes  through  their  hands,  so  by 
lessening  the  trade  expenses.  All  these  things  observed  in 
a  co-operative  mill  will  tend  to  make  a  dividend  almost  certain, 
self-interest  i3  a  good  schoolmaster  and  the  best  exhibit  of 
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perpetual  motion.  Funds  or  loan  money  invested  in  the  company 
at  2|  percent  per  annum  may  participate  of  half  the  amount  of 
profit  declared,  as  dividend,  to  the  share  capital  of  the  company. 

During  the  first  year,  any  adult  person,  male  or  female,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company  shall,  at  least,  have  four  shares  allotted 
to  them,  to  be  paid  for  at  once,  or  by  weekly  subscriptions.  Such 
persons  leaving  the  company’s  employ,  the  shares  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  same  par  value  (by  the  board  of  directors)  as  the 
shares  were  allotted. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MILL  PREMISES. 

The  general  plan  of  building  cotton  mill  premises  is  to  have 
the  cotton  storage,  cotton  spinning  machinery,  carding  machinery, 
and  drawing  and  spinning  machinery  in  one  building  of  four  to 
six  stories  high.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  cotton  opening, 
carding,  drawing,  and  roving  machinery  placed  in  a  shed, 
thereby  securing  a  better  ventilation  for  the  dust  arising  from 
the  preparation  of  cotton  into  the  Blubbing  roving.  The  column 
pillars  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  act  for  ventilators.  But  in 
cotton  spinning,  as  in  other  trades,  circumstances  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  building  best  suited  for  the  business.  The 
steam  engines  ought  to  have  four  cylinders  to  work  in  combina¬ 
tion.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  engines  could  have  their 
tianks  set  at  equal  angles,  as  3,  6,  9,  and  12,  so  that  there 
would  he  insured  a  more  uniform  speed  of  turning  than  what  is 
usual,  which  is  very  important  in  the  working  of  cotton 
machinery.  The  shafting  and  the  machinery  to  be  driven  by 
crucible  steel  wheels,  or  by  strap  or  rope  gear.  The  heat  from 
the  boiler  flues  and  steam  pipes  to  be  retained  as  much  as  is 
safe  and  convenient,  so  as  to  prevent  condensation,  and  to  warn 
the  atmosphere  of  the  inner  Bide  of  the  building.  The  flues 
from  the  boilers  to  the  chimney  might  be  made  alongside  of  the 
outer  walls,  thus  being  constantly  warm,  they  could  be  used  for 
the  growing  of  grapes,  vines,  fruits,  and  other  plants  by  the 
workpeople  for  their  benefit.  Co-operative  workers  are  expected 
to  have  more  leisure  time  than  other  operatives,  and  to  occupy 
themselves  more  intelligently  in  objects  of  beauty  and  processes 
of  utility. 

The  working  of  cotton  mills  of  ten  hours  in  succession, 
with  short  intervals  for  meals,  has  proved  injurious  to  the 
physical  bodily  health,  and  depressing  to  the  mental  faculties. 
The  long  hours’  system  can  be  superseded  with  advantage  to  the 
labourer  and  to  the  capitalist,  by  the  alternate  system  of  four 
hours  work,  and  then  four  hours  rest  or  recreation,  as  the 
persons  may  think  best.  Machinery  has  a  great  power  for  good, 
let  it  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  Experience  and  circurn- 
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stances  will  determine  how  many  alternate  periods  can 
with  advantage  be  worked  during  each  twenty-four  hours. 
Machinery,  when  in  motion,  is  material  made  intelligent,  which 
is  capable  of  lessening  the  sorrows  ana  increasing  the  joys  of 
human  life;  the  labourer  has  long  hoped  to  enjoy  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  in  each  twenty-four  hours  of  the  six  days  in  the 
week,  eight  hours’  work,  eight  hours’  recreation,  and  eight 
hours’  sleep  for  restoration.  Machinery  is 'the  great  help  to 
attain  this  desirable  object.  Expensive  and  valuable  cotton 
machinery  only  being  worked  two-fifths  of  time  in  each  day 
enables  other  countries  to  often  be  more  than  a  match  in 
cotton  manufacturing.  Machinery  being  worked  so  little,  makes 
it  dearer,  and  the  goods  manufactured  require  to  be  sold  at,  a 
high  price ;  and  so  tends  to  prevent  a  prosperous  trade.  Co¬ 
partnerships  of  ^labour  and  capital  would  remove  these  injurious 
restrictions,  so  that  machinery,  like  the  sea  tide,  would  ever  be  in 
motion  to  increase  the  comforts  of  human  life.  A  cotton  mill 
thus  worked,  the  persons  employed  would  have  better  health 
and  a  more  cheerful  tendency  of  mind. 

PLANT,  STOCK  AND  TRADE. 

The  interest  on  share  and  loan  capital,  and  all  other 
expenses  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  company’s  commencing 
to  manufacture,  ought  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  to  be 
charged  to  the  value  of  the  company’s  plant,  which  shall 
include  every  article  and  thing  owned  by  the  company,  except 
such  goods  as  are  produced  for  sale,  which  are  known  as  trade 
stock.  After  the  first  quarter,  when,  the  company  commences 
to  make  goods  for  sale,  the  trade  account  to  be  charged  with  a 
standard  interest  on  share  capital  of  5  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  the  interest  on  loan  capital.  The  trade  also  to  be 
charged  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
current  graduated  value  of  the  company’s  plant — namely,  when 
a  plant  bus  cost  £50,000.  1|  per  cent  off  is  £625,  reducing  the 
plant  value  to  £49,375 ;  1|  per  cent  off  again  is  £617,  reducing 
the  plant  value  to  £48  758;  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  not 
considered.  And  1J  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  charged  on 
the  graduated  value  of  the  company’s  plant  to  form  an  insurance 
fund.  Any  funds  belonging  to  the  company  shall  be  invested  in 
the  company  at  2^  per  cent  per  annum,  and  shown  as  a  liability 
in  capital  account.  A  graduated  charge  on  trade  as  aforesaid  is 
placing  the  heaviest  charge  on  the  company’s  plant  when  new, 
and  proportionately  less  as  the  plant  becomes  older.  The 
current  trade  to  be  charged  the  general  expenses  and  the  ordinary 
repairs  attendant  on  the  company’s  plant  in  the  making  of 
cotton  goods  so  that  the  company’s  plant  shall  be  no  worse  for 
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wear  except  by  the  age  o!  its  working  and  being  used  ;  and 
any  profit  beyond  the  aforesaid  charges  and  expenses  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  a  dividend. 

PROFIT,  DIVIDEND,  AND  LOSS. 

The  supposed  cotton  mill  is  now  completed,  and  during  the 
working  of  the  first  three  months  ha3  made  a  profit  of  £650, 
after  paying  the  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  employed 
by  the  company,  and  allowing  for  the  general  expenses 
attendant  on  trade,  and  that  dividends  are  to  be  declared  in 
the  following  proportions: — 

A.  — Dividend  for  the  quarter  on  £30,000  of  share  capital 

at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  . £375. 

B.  — Dividend  on  £2,000  of  wages  for  the  quarter  at  5  per 

cent . . . . . £100. 

C.  — Dividend  to  the  customer  of  J  per  cent  on  £20,000  of 

goods  bought  during  the  quarter . £100. 

D.  — Dividend  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent  per  annum  on 

£8,000  invested  for  yearly  periods  at  2£  per  cent 
per  annum  .  £50. 

E.  — Dividend  of  1J  per  cent  on  £2,000  of  wages  for  the 

quarter,  to  form  a  fund  for  superannuations  to  aged 
men  and  women  who  have  long  been  employed  by  the 
company  ;  also  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans 
and  to  allow  donations  to  persons  who  have  b<-en 
accidentally  injured  while  in  the  employ  of  the 

company .  £25. 

(The  latter  named  filed  may  be  increased  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  workpeople  employed  by  the  company.) 

Any  other  sum  of  profit,  disposable  as  dividend,  to  be 
divided  in  the  like  manner. 

When  the  company  has  a  loss  equal  to  l£  per  cent  of  the 
share  capital  paid  up,  the  wages  of  the  employes  received 
thereafter  to  be  reduced  1|  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  each  lj 
per  cent  of  loss  of  the  share  capital;  and  as  the  lost  capital  is 
refunded,  the  reduction  of  wages  to  be  again  raised  in  the  like 
proportions.  The  workpeople  employed  by  the  company 

having  a  share  of  the  profits,  after  the  wages  and  the  irade 
expenses  are  paid,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  workpeople  should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  loss  when  it  may  happen.  As  Dature 
governs  by  systems,  so  co-operative  production  must  be  conducted 
by  methods.  First  order,  then  progress — wrangling  not  over 
mere  opinions,  and  giving  no  class  special  privileges — co¬ 
operative  efforts  will  then  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
money  to  invest  and  by  the  persons  who  work  for  wages. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

Competition  is  a  part  of  nature  itself.  “A  struggle  for  an 
existence”  in  the  growing  plant  and  the  moviDg  animal,  why- 
clamour  against  it?  It  is  our  duty  to  face  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  endeavour  to  make  it  as  we  want  it  to  be.  The  compe¬ 
tition  of  to-day  is  the  struggle  of  the  humble  many  against  the 
desperate  few — hence  is  needed  a  federative  union.  Private 
enterprise  in  production  uses  no  sympathy;  it  acts  as  untamed 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  it  hi  catch  who  can.  Co-operative 
production  to  succeed,  must  be  carried  on  on  known  business 
principles,  sympathy  and  favouritism  excluded.  Commerce  has 
positive  laws  and  they  must  be  obeyed.  Co-operative  partner¬ 
ship  in  production  has  its  advantages — an  abundance  of  capital, 
the  worker’s  best  skill  and  attention,  to  select  the  best  machinery, 
to  use  the  materials  carefully,  and  their  interest  being  to  act 
together  to  produce  the  best  results,  not  dreading  over-produc¬ 
tion,  in  an  article  the  people  are  suffering  for  want  of ;  using 
to  the  uttermost  the  unconscious  machinery  for  the  benefit  of 
conscious  humanity.  Machinery  is  the  great  leveller  of  human 
circumstances,  making  possible  the  once  impossible.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  production  is  able  to  compete  against  the  home  and  the 
foreign  competition,  if  its  powers  and  opportunities  are  fully 
applied.  The  purchaser  soon  knows  who  makes  the  best  quality 
of  goods  and  who  sells  the  cheapest  article. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  more  of  the  good  things  of  earthly 
life  ought  to  be  more  generally  enjoyed  by  the  working  people. 
One  way  of  getting  them  is  to  try  to  produce  more  and  to 
cheapen  their  production.  The  cheaper  things  are  made  and 
the  more  a  person’s  wage  will  buy.  In  the  manufacture  of 
good 8  for  a  foreign  market  they  ought  to  be  made  as  good  as 
possible  in  quality,  and  so*cheap  in  price  as  to  convince  the 
foreigners  who  purchase  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  them 
than  to  make  them  in  their  own  country.  Much  of  this  can  be 
done  and  the  workers  still  receive  good  wages.  “  Beggar  my 
customer  ”  is  short-lived.  The  seller  and  buyer  must  each  be 
mutually  benefited.  It  is  the  duty,  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
interest,  of  each  and  every  worker  to  produce  as  much  as  he  or 
she  can  during  the  hours  of  their  employment,  and  it  should  be 
the  constant  study  and  effort  to  be  capitalists  in  some  degree, 
and  to  blend  their  interests  together,  and  to  help  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  plan  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  at  which  they  are 
employed.  Labour  and  capital  have  now  the  legal  right  of 
combination  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  occupation  under  the 
protection  of  the  Joint-stock  Companies  Acts  Limited.  The 
pathways  to  a  comfortable  and  prosperous  condition  in  life  are 
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self-help  and  patient  work,  and  a  uniting  of  means  to  a  purpose 
of  mutual  benefit.  The  gateways  are  open  ;  labourers  walk 
forward  and  prepare  for  yourselves  that  which  no  Government, 
power,  person,  or  people  can  do  for  you.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  opportunity  and  much  practical  help,  provided  that  people 
first  save  and  use  their  own  money  in  a  public  undertaking. 
Skill,  work,  and  willing  are  the  gods  ever  ready  to  bless  a 
deserving  people. 

Working  men  and  women,  you  have  conquered  the  habit  of 
having  your  food  on  trust  at  the  grocer’s  shop,  and  become 
memoers  of  the  co-operative  society,  and  are  now  buying  all 
your  family  requirements  for  ready  money  (a  thing  once  thought 
impossible),  fear  not,  and  be  of  strong  faith.  You,  the  working 
people,  are  now,  or  you  can  soon  make  yourselves,  capable  to  bear 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  in  the  trade  at  which  you  are  employed. 
The  money  you  earn  and  accumulate  will  be  a  safe  bridge  to 
carry  you  over  the  tide  rivers  of  adversity.  Be  not  afraid  of 
competition,  and  of  being  put  on  your  own  merits,  and  having 
your  affairs  under  your  own  personal  and  mutual  control.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  for  the  working  people  in  the  manufacturing 
trades  to  make  capital  their  servant,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
as  is  done  in  the  distributive  co-operative  societies,  and  any 
profit  beyond  the  interest  and  trade  expenses  to  belong  to 
workers  and  shareholders  alike,  in  proportion  to  their  wages 
and  investments.  Mr.  Cannot  never  did  anything.  Mr.  Try 
made  the  first  co-operative  “Pioneer”  steamship  that  sailed 
between  England  and  France. 

CONFIDENCE  OF  CAPITALISTS. 

Capitalists  in  co-operative  production  need  not  fear,  for  they 
will  ever  find  that  the  safest  and  most  profitable  investment  is 
in  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  working  people  of  whom  they 
know  the  most,  and  who  reside  in  the  district  around  them. 

Be  assured  that  human  beings  are  like  the  land — if  rightly 
treated,  there  will  be  a  just  reward.  A  co-operative  manufac¬ 
turing  village,  conducted  on  the  aforesaid  principles,  would 
almost  for  certain  be  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  to  work¬ 
people  and  shareholders  alike.  The  experience  of  labouring 
people  shows  that  they  need  no  privileges  ;  they  only  require  to 
know  fully  that  any  extra  energy  of  mind  and  body  performed 
by  them  will  be  their  own  gain  in  common  with  capital.  Labour 
is  the  bee,  capital  is  the  flower,  and  whatever  is  extracted  by 
extra  industry,  without  damaging  the  comiDg  fruit,  ought  to  be 
freely  given  to  labour.  However  conscientiously  a  labouring 
person  may  work  for  an  employer,  if  such  person  was  working 
for  himself  nature  would  prompt  him  to  think  of  and  to  do 
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thinp  s  in  a  far  better  maimer  than  even  such  an  individual  could 
have  done  as  a  mere  worker  for  another  person. 

LOCALITY  FOR  A  CO-OPERATIVE  VILLAGE. 

The  place  well  situated  to  commence  a  co-operative  manu¬ 
facturing  village  is  in  the  western  part  of  Lancashire.  There, 
there  is  much  land  favourably  situated,  and  well  calculated  for 
a  co-operative  village.  There  is  a  sandy  soil,  a  soft  moist 
atmosphere,  and  railways  all  along  the  coast  from  Liverpool  to 
Southport,  and  to  Ormskirk,  Blackburn,  and  Preston.  Such 
land  could  probably  be  had  on  lease  or  subject  to  a  yearly  rent 
for  ever,  or  purchased  as  freehold.  The  land  for  a  co-operative 
manufacturing  village  should  be  near  to  a  railway  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water.  A  canal  is  situated  alongside 
of  the  said  railway  for  many  miles,  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  sea  of  from  five  to  ten  miles,  and  the  land  is  in  a  good 
agricultural  condition.  Thus  cotton  manufacture  and  farming 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  same  district.  In  shese  days  when 
immense  wealth,  skill,  and  labour  is  expended  on  zoological  an<J 
winter  gardens  and  aquariums,  would  it  not  be  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  aim  to  try  to  improve  the  human  species  by  attempting 
to  establish  industrial  model  co-operative  villages,  where  the 
workpeople  could  perform  their  labour  under  the  most  pleasant, 
circumstances,  and  where  domestic  homes  could  be  surrounded 
with  the  most  comfortable  conditions  in  life,  especially  when  it 
can  possibly  be  done  with  greater  security  to  capital  and  with 
more  profitable  results  ? 

THE  VILLAGE  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

The  domestic  houses  of  a  cp-operative  village  should  be 
owned  by  the  company.  The  building  of  the  co-operative 
stores,  the  school,  the  reading-room,  the  library,  the  lecture 
hall,  the  baths,  conversation-rooms,  and  museum,  the  vegetable, 
flower,  and  fruit  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds,  and  all  other 
buildings  needed  for  the  sanitary  and  general  requirements  of 
the  inhabitants,  also  to  belong  to  the  company.  The  streets 
to  be  laid  out  so  that  there  need  be  no  paved  carriage  roads 
except  at  the  end  of  every  ten  blocks  of  houses.  The  distance 
from  the  front  of  one  block  of  houses  to  the  other  to  be  twenty 
yards  ;  three  yards  at  each  front  to  be  used  by  the  tenant,  and 
to  be  divisioned  by  railing,  and  two  yards  for  a  promenade ; 
the  whole  five  yards  to  be  asphalted;  the  ten  yards  at  the 
centre  to  be  used  for  growing  of  herbs,  flower  and  fruit  trees  ; 
the  distance  from  the  backs  of  the  houses  to  be  sixteen  yards, 
five-and-a-balf  yards  for  each  back  yard  to  be  asphalted,  and 
five  yards  in  the  centre  for  a  paved  cart  passage,  three  feet  of 
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which  at  each  Bide  to  be  secured  by  curbstones  for  path  walks. 
In  the  laying  out  of  a  co-operative  village,  the  first  aim  should 
be  to  make  healthy  houses,  and  to  surround  them  with  as 
many  conveniences  as  possible.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  not  to  be  any  soil  for  vegetation  within  five  yards  of  the 
houses.  The  system  of  having  grass  plots  and  fiower  beds, 
which  need  manure,  close  to  the  house,  is  often  the  main  cause 
of  much  sickness  to  the  family.  If  flowers  are  desirable,  place 
them  in  boxes,  or  pots  at  the  front  or  back  part  of  the  houses, 
so  that  they  can  be  removed  when  required.  Secondly,  make 
the  working  premises  as  comfortable  as  possible,  so  that  labour 
need  not  be  looked  forward  to  with  dread,  but  as  a  pleasant 
recreation  of  mind  and  body.  These  things  being  attended  to, 
mind  and  circumstances  would  exist  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  In  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  dwelling-houses, 
they  should  be  two  or  three  storeys  high,  with  parlour,  house, 
and  kitchen  or  scullery  on  ground  flour,  and  four  bedrooms 
each ;  the  outside  dimensions  of  such  houses  to  be  at  least  Bix 
yards  frontage,  and  ten  yards  from  front  to  back.  There  is  a 
great  economy  in  having  the  houses  in  block  rows  of  ten  each. 
A  closet  to  be  in  each  backyard,  with  can  conveniences  for 
contents.  Under  cover  in  the  backyard  must  be  the  coals,  a 
can  for  refuse  vegetables,  and  a  can  for  the  ashes.  The  slop- 
stone  water  from  the  house  to  be  conveyed  away  in  distinct 
drain  pipes  to  a  central  tank ;  the  contents  of  the  cans  to  be 
removed  every  day,  or  so  often  as  may  seem  best,  and  taken  to 
a  central  building  ;  the  vegetable  refuse  to  be  prepared  for  the 
pigs  and  poultry  at  a  dairy  and  vegetable  farm,  carried  on 
on  by  the  tenants’  co-operative  society.  The  ashes  to  be  sieved, 
the  cinders  to  be  re-burnt,  and  the  other  ashes  to  be  mixed 
with  soil  or  mixed  up  for  mortar  for  building  purposes. 
The  closet  contents,  and  the  residuum  of  the  slop- water 
evaporated  in  boilers  by  the  burning  of  the  house  cinders ;  to 
be  used  dry,  or  in  a  partly  liquid  state,  for  plants  and  fruit  trees. 
The  rainfall  water  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  be  conveyed 
in  distinct  glazed  earthenware  pipes  to  a  reservoir,  filtered,  and 
then  pumped  by  wind  or  steam  power  into  a  cistern  on  the 
top  of  the  laundry  establishment.  The  co-operative  society 
to  undertake,  at  no  cost  to  the  individual  member,  to  wash, 
dry,  starch,  press,  and  iron  all  the  clothes  of  its-  members, 
and  to  limewash,  paint,  and  paper  all  the  houses  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  but  no  sleeping  apartments 
to  be  papered.  The  co-operative  society  to  bake  the  bread  for 
its  members  as  pure  and  as  cheap  as  possible,  on  which  there 
shall  be  no  profit ;  cost  of  material  and  labour  to  be  the  limit  of 
price.  Washing  and  baking  being  removed  from  the  domestic 
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house,  would  be  a  deliverance  from  two  unpleasant  days  eacli 
week.  By  these  arrangements  there  would  be  much  labour  and 
expense  saved,  sanitary  matters  would  be  made  as  inoffensive  as 
possible,  and  the  village  made  pleasant  and  beautiful.  These 
contrivances  would  promote  in  the  tenants  of  the  village  a 
desire  to  carry  out  still  further  progress,  to  the  comfort  of  each 
other,  and  profitable  to  capital.  Water,  bread,  and  cleanliness 
are  the  three  main  requirements  of  health.  Secure  these  in 
abundance;  the  other  things  needful  are  few  and  simple.  A 
co-operative  village  on  the  western  sea  coast  of  Lancashire, 
or  within  a  few  miles  therefrom,  would  naturally  become  a  place 
of  public  resort.  Capital  would  be  brought  there  to  be  invested ; 
thoughtful  and  careful  workpeople  would  be  attracted  to  the 
spot ;  the  intelligent  aged  people,  and  the  well-to-do  classes  of 
the  co-operative  societies  would  seek  to  make  it  their  home, 
whose  capital  could  be  used  to  find  employment  for  the  working 
people.  The  practical  success  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  to  capitalists  and  workpeople, 
and  more  especially  to  young  persons  whose  aim  it  is  to  attain 
a  prosperous  condition  in  life,  with  a  plan  and  a  purpose. 

People  of  like  thought  and  like  habits  dwelling  together  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  are  the  most  likely  persons  to  tolerate 
differences  of  opinion  and  agreeably  adjust  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  And  if  need  be  the  householders,  the  workpeople,  and 
shareholders  of  the  company,  by  a  popular  vote  of  every  man 
and  woman,  could  determine  the  establishing  or  removing  of 
anything  that  might  promote  their  prosperity,  or  act  injuriously 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  mentally  or  physically,  and 
yet  allowing  each  person  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  of 
enjoying  life  and  acquiring  property,  making  it  the  duty  and 
interest  of  all  to  protect  the  individual  and  mutual  rights  of  all 
concerned.  The  comforts  of  life  are  in  proportion  as  the  human 
family  help  one  another,  socially  acting  each  for  all  and  all  for 
each.  In  the  organising  of  systems  and  regulations  for  a 
co-operative  village  the  aim  has  been  to  place  capital  in  safety 
and  at  a  fair  remuneration  ;  to  put  working  people  in  a  position 
of  encouragement ;  to  have  work  almost  constant ;  and  weekly 
wages  all  but  certain ;  and  encouraging  prudence  and  the  best 
efforts  of  mind  and  body.  Honest  capital  and  faithful  labour 
need  no  more.  The  people  who  desire  to  be  free  and  prosperous 
must  themselves  earn  it  by  self-denying  and  self  depending 
efforts  and  united  actions.  Persons  who  are  not  prepared  to  do 
this,  let  them  settle  down  quietly  and  peaceably,  for  they  are 
the  jailors  to  their  own  bondage. 

Though  the  aforesaid  ideas  are  laid  down  for  the  working  of 
a  cotton  mill,  the  same  principles  will  do  for  all  other  manufac- 


luring  trades,  with  a  little  variation.  In  bringing  these  remarks 
to  a  close,  I  may  not  have  laid  down  the  best  methods  and  plans 
to  carry  out  a  co-operative  village,  but  I  have  done  what  my 
experience  and  reason  would  allow.  I  leave  myself  open  to 
correction,  and  solicit  the  co-operative  support  of  every 
person  who  desires  to  harmonise  the  long-contending  forces  of 
capital  and  labour.  Their  interests  will  become  mutual  when 
right  principles  are  adopted.  As  a  helper  to  that  desirable  end, 
allow  me  to  remain  a  friend  to  those  persons  who  have  to  live 
by  the  income  from  their  invested  money,  and  to  the  people  who 
have  to  live  by  the  wages  from  their  labour. 
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A  competency  to  secure,  work,  save,  and  wait. 
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